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Nomerovsas the theatres are thought 
to be at the present time, they were 
scarcely less so two centuries ago; 
and we find that during a period of lit- 
tle more than half a century--namely, 
from 1570 to 1629—no fewer than se- 
yenteen play-houses were erected. It 
is true that many of these were rude 
in their construction, and afforded lit- 
tle comfort to the audience ; nor was 
it until after the Puritans of Cromwell's 
time had suppressed all dramatic per- 
formances, and the restoration of 
Charles 11. had given them a new im- 
pulse from their long restraint, that 
our theatres at all approached comfort 
or convenience. 

The theatre, of the remains of which 
we now present a view as it appeared 
soon after the fire on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, was situated in Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and the 
Scite of it is now occupied by Spode 
and Copeland’s china-warehouse. It 
was built of fine red briek, and had 
eriginally an elegant stone front, which 
faced Clare-Market. There were at 
this time two companies of comedians, 
ene called the King’s Company, to 
-~ x Gwynn at one time belong- 
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ed; and the other was called the Duke’s 
Company, in honour of the Duke of 
York, and to distinguish it from the 
King’sCompany, at that time performing 
at the ** Cockpit,’ Drury-lane. Thethe- 
atre was opened under a patent granted 
toSir William Davenant, in the spring of 
1662, with the ‘ Siege of Rhodes,” 
which had been previously rehearsed 
at Apothecaries’ Hall, and was splen- 
didly got up. On this occasion it was 
honoured with the presence of King 
Charles and his Court; this being the 
first time the King had visited a pub- 
lic theatre. The ‘‘ Duke’s Theatre” 
was the first play-house built after the 
Reformation; it was further remark- 
able for being the first theatre at which 
scenes were introduced and regularly 
used. The house was of very limited 
dimensions ; so much so, that Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, shortly after the plague 
of London, found it necessary to have 
one of inereased dimensions and greater 
magnificence, which he built in Dorset- 
gardens. The company at the Duke's 
Theatre was much celebrated in its 
day ; and, indeed, such men as Better- 
ton and Kynaston would have done 
credit to the stage at any period. 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

We are by no means of opinion with 
those who think that all the amuse- 
ments of the lower classes should be 
suppressed, or that fairs generally are 
of the number that merit condemnation 3 
if, however, there is one fair in the 
neighbourhood of London more ex- 
ceptionable than another, it is that 
annual scene of bustle and confusion 
called Bartholomew Fair, which is held 
in the week in which the present num- 
ber of the Mirror appears. 

Bartholomew Fair is held under a 
grant of Henry the Second, and con- 
firmed by the charters of succeeding 
monarchs, all of which limited its du- 
ration to three days, except the char- 
ter of Charles I., which does not men- 
tion the time. The fair was first grant- 
ed by King Henry II. to the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, to be held yearly at 
Bartholomew-tide (the 24th of August), 
for three days, viz. the eve, the day, 
and the morrow, to which the clothiers 
of England and the drapers of London 
repaired, and had their standjygs with- 
in the church-yard,,of nis Priory, 
closed in withrails and gates, locked 
every night, and watched for the safety 
of men’s goods and wares. A courtof 
Pie-Poudre was daily holden during 
the fair, for debts and contracts. ‘The 
following method of proclaiming 
this fair is taken from an old book, 
published 1578, by Paul Hentzner, 
and entitled his ‘* Journey into Eng- 
land :’’—** Every yeare it is usual for 
the Lord Mayor of Londone to ride 
into Smithfielde, attended by twelve 
principal aldermen, dressed in their 
scarlet gowns and robes, and whenever 
he goes abroade a scepter, that is to 
say, amace and cap are borne before 
him. When the yearly fair is pro- 
claimed, a tent is pitched, and after the 
ceremony is over, the mob begin to 
wrestle before them, two at a time, 
and the conquerors are rewarded by 
them, by money thrown from the tent. 
After this, a parcel of wild rabbits are 
turned loose in the crowd, and hunted 
by boys with great noise, at which the 
Mayor and Aldermen do much besport 
themselves. Before this time there 
was an old custom, for the scholars of 
London to meet at this festival, at the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew’s, to dis- 
pute in logic and grammar upon a bank, 
under a tree, the best of them were re- 
warded with silver bows and arrows."* 

In the time of Stowe the fair was 
devoted to business only, and it is not 
known exactly when it became exclu- 
sively the scene of drolls and buf- 
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foonery, which, at one time, were con- 
tinued to the mischievous length of 
fourteen days; until a royal proclama- 
tion, in 1694, limited the fair to the 
ancient period of three days. Some 
parts of the fair were deyoted to the 
sale of particular articles, as we learn 
from the plays of the elder dramatists. 
Pye Corner, says Tom d’Urfey, was 
famous for ‘ pigs on the stall piping 
hot, that would ery, if they could 
speak, come eat me.” ‘The Bartholo- 
mew pig, often mentioned hy Shak- 
speare, was not to be met with at Pye 
Corner only: for Ben Jonson, in his 
play of Bartholomew Fair, makes 
a party say, *‘ Win, long to eat of a 
pig, sweet Wini'th fair; do you see 
ith heart of the fair not at Pye Cor- 
ner.” 

But the most prominent exhibition 
at this fair formerly were the puppet- 
shows or drolis, which were then calle 
ed Motions. Ben Jonson describes 
the subjects exhibited in his time very 
minutely, ‘* O’the motions,’’ he makes 
one of his characters say in the play of 
Bartholomew Fair, ‘* O'the motions 
that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have 
given light to i’ my time, since my 
master Pod (a celebrated motion-maker) 
died; Jerusalem was a stately thing, 
and so was Nineveh; and the city of 
Norwich, and Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
with the rising othe prentices upon 
Shrove Tuesday; but the gunpowder 
plot there was a great penny! I have 
presented that to an eighteen or twenty- 
penny audience nine times in an after- 
noon. Your home-born projects prove 
ever the best, they are so easy and fa- 
miliar; they put too much learning in 
things now-a-days, and that, I fear, 
will spoil this.” 

From another part of the comedy, 
we learn that the motion alluded to by 
Lanthorn Leatherhead, and which he 
feared would be spoiled by too much 
learning, was, ‘ The ancient and mo- 
dern History of Hero and Leander, 
otherwise called the Touchstene of 
True Love, with as rare a trial of 
friendship between Damon and Pythias, 
two faithful friends i’the Bankside.” 
The ‘printed book,” Lanthorn fur- 
ther observes, ‘‘ is too learned and too 
poetical for our audience, for what do 
they know what Hellespontis? guilty of 
true love's blood? or what Abydos is? 
or the other Sestos’ hight?”” "The wa¥ 
in which he has modernized it, is thus 
explained: “I have only made it @ 
little easy and modern for the times, 
sir; that’sall. As for the Hellespont} 
Timagine our Thames here, and thea 
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Leander I make a dyer’s son about 
Puddle Wharf; and Hero, a wench 
o’the Bankside, who, going over one 
morning to Old Fish-street, Leander 
spies her land at Trigg Stairs, and falls 
in love with her. Now I do introduce 
Cupid, having metamorphised himself 
into a drawer, and he strikes Hero in 
love with a pint of sherry; and other 
pretty passages, there are, o’the friend- 
ship, that will delight you, sir, and 
please your judgment.” 

However successful ‘‘ home-born 
projects may have been in Ben Jon- 
son’s days, yet the Bartholomew Fair 
audiences have subsequently been en- 
tertained with more sublime composi- 
tions, and such as will strongly remind 
the readers of the ancient mysteries of 
the stage. In a volume preserved 
among the Harleian MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, there are a great number 
of these motion-maker’s bills, which 
give a full description of the exhibi- 
tions of that time, which was in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The following 
is curious: 

* At Crawly’s booth, over against 
the Crown Tavern, in Smithfield, dur- 
ing the time of Bartholomew Fair, will 
be presented a little opera, called The 
Old Creation of the World, yet newly 
revived; with the addition of Noah’s 
Flood ; also several fountains playing 
water during the time of the play. 
The last scene does present Noah and 
his family coming out of the ark, with 
all the beasts, two by two, and all the 
fowls of the air, seen in a prospect 
sitting upon trees; likewise, over the 
ark is seen the rising sun, in a most 
glorious manner; moreover, a multi- 
tude of angels will be seen, in a double 
rank, which presents a double prospect, 
one for the sun, the other for a palace, 
where will be scen six angels ringing 
of bells. Likewise a machine descends 
from above, double and treble, with 
Dives rising out of Hell, and Lazarus 
‘seen in Abraham’s bosom, besides se- 
veral figures dancing jigs, sarabands, 
and country-dances, to the admiration 
of all spectators ; with the merry con- 
eeits of Squire Punch and Sir John 
Spendall. 

‘* All this is completed with an en- 

of singing and dancing, 
with several naked swords, performed 
by a child of eight years of age, to the 
feneral satisfaction of all persons. 
Vivat Regina.” 

The “Old Creation of the World 
Rew revived,” appears to have been 
very popular, as we find it exhibited at 
more than one booth at the same time. 


Although motions and puppet-shows 
are still favourites on the continent, 
they have had their day in England, 
the exhibition of Punch being the only 
relic we have left of them; and Bar- 
tholomew Fair has for the last half 
century had theatrical booths, in which 

pular dramas (generally tragedy) 

ave been performed, and sometimes 
even by ‘* actors from the theatres 
royal.” Yates and Shuter, eminent 
performers, had each a booth at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, the terms of admission 
to which were by no means moderate : 
the boxes were half-a-crown; pit, 
eighteen-pence ; first gallery, a shil- 
ling ; upper gallery, sixpence. Hum- 
ble as Bartholomew Fair theatricals 
were, they were not beneath the no- 
tice of the English Roscius, who, with 
his wife, visited Shuter’s exhibition 
soon after his marriage; and upon 
their being rudely pushed, Mr. Gar- 
rick called upon his bill-sticker, old 
Palmer, who had been engaged to re- 
ceive the money at the entrance of the 
booth, for protection, Palmer, though 
avery strong man, professed himself 
sorry he could not serve him in Smith- 
field ; alleging, that few people there 
knew Mr. Garrick off the stage. 

On another occasion, it is related 
that Garrick was recognized, and when 
offering twopence, the admission money 
to one of the booths, the owner, who 
knew him, refusedit, saying, ‘‘ In our 
line, we never takes nothing of one an- 
other.” 





ANECDOTES OF NEGROES AND 
’ NEGRO SLAVERY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

The following melancholy picture is 
taken from a Tale, in 8 vols. called, 
‘©The Negroes equalled by few Eu- 
ropeans,”’ translated from the French. 

Some hundreds of Negroes were 
spread upon the deck, all of whom had 
their feet in irons. ‘Their hands were 
disengaged, beeause it was the hour in 
which their miserable food was distribut- 
ed to them. There did I see grief 
express itself in all its varied forms. 
Some deluged the planks with their 
tears; others fiercely demanded ven- 
geance from heaven ; and others, with 
motionless eyes, looked towards their 
native land which they could ro longer 
perceive. On one side, a husband sus- 


‘tained his fainting wife, whose weeping 


infant in vain sucked the breast which 

was dried up with sufferings. On ano- 

ther, ason, driven to raging madness, 

tore out his teeth with gnawing the 

chains which crushed his father’s limbs. 
R2 
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Around us were planted armed murder- 
ers, with smiles on their lips, and auda- 
city on their fronts. Yet the vessel 
lightly bounded on the tranquil surface 
of the sea, and the heavens were without 
acioud! Ah, it was mercy whieh with- 
held the thunder and the storm! Nothiug 
was wanting to complete this scene, 
but an instance of that dumb ferocity, 
that last courage of despair, of which 
man is capable when his soul has be- 
come steeled beneath the torments of 
injustice. A female negro gave us this 
example. She was pregnant, and the 
pains of labour seized her. By a ges- 
ture, she gave an intimation of it to our 
guards: they removed her from the 
crowd, and placed her on a sail in the 
after part of the vessel. Without utter- 
ing a single cry, without a moan, with- 
out shedding a tear, she delivered her- 
self. Searcely did she perceive her in- 
fant, when she seized it, gazed on it 
with a fierce eye, locked around her, 
saw herself a little obscured, crawled to 
the edge of the ship, gave her son the 
first and last kiss, and precipitated her- 
self with him into the waves. Then the 
alarms of disappointed avarice took the 
place of humanity. Urban swore, storm- 
ed, threatened the guards. They slack- 
ened sail: some sailors threw them- 
selves in the sea :—useless efforts : the 
irons of the poor negro woman had 
plunged her beyond their reach: they 
took up the infant, but it was dead. 
When night came, they drove my un- 
happy companions into the hoid. The 
precautions which they observed, fully 
proved the distrust of these white peo- 
ple. They unchained but one negro at 
atime. They forced him to descend, 
and the sailors who were below, fe- 
placed his fetters upon him. The situ- 
ation of these poor people was sufficient 
to drive them to despair. Three feet in 
breadth was allotted to two negroes ; and 
scareely was there room left them in 
length to extend their bodies. The 
negro may well say, ‘““Am [ not a man, 
anda brother? Who sees God in clouds, 
and hears him-in the wind.” 


Vauue or Laiseaty.—During the 
American war, a negro belonging to 
Colonel Langdon, followed his master 
in a painful march; seeing the Colonel 
almost overcome with fatigue, he said, 
‘¢ Master, you suffer great deal, but 
you fight for ‘liberty; me suffer too 
with patience, if me have liberty to de- 
fend !°’ The Colonel gave him this pre- 
cious gift on the spot, and from that 
fime he never had a more zealous de- 
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fender—a more disinterested friend— 
or a more faithful servant. 

A negro who was liberated, approach- 
ed his benefactor, and said to him, 
**Give me your hand, generous man, 
that I may piace it on my heart, that 
this may be the first act of that liberty 
which you restore to me!”’ 

Fipe.ity.—The following conversa- 
tion took place between the Chevalier 
de M...al, (who resided at Port au 
Prince), and his negro boy, when they 
had entered a place which was extreme- 
ly retired, and appeared to be dan- 
gerous, 

The Chevalier.—What would you do, 
Azor, if we should be attacked? This 
place does not appear to be very safe. 

Azor.—Me no fear, master: me 
fight bravely. 

The Chevalier.—You are s0 young ; 
you would do better to run away. 

Azor.—Me no run away, master. 
You good: me lowe you! 

The Chevalier.-—Well, and what 
would you do? 

Azor.—Me defend you ! 

The Chevalier.—Y ou would not have 
— enough: What then would you 
do 


Azor.—Die! 

Prince IN SLAVERY.—Some years 
ago, the contractor of the Hospital at 
Port au Prince, had among his slaves, 
the son of a king of a country on the 
Coast of Angola. 


Tue Necro CuHaracter.—-Buffon 
says, that negroes possess the seeds of 
every human virtue. And the author 
of ‘* The Negro equalled by few Euro- 
peans,”’ finishes that tale with saying, 
** Oh, Europeans ! if ycu were suddenly 
endowed with that eternal sight, which, 
with a glance, embraces all time and 
space, you would be terrified with a 
view o€ the enormous mass of crimes 
with which your prejudices against 
negroes have weighed down- Europe, 
almost beyond the reach of virtue! You 
would tremble to behold the immensity 
of virtues which you have destroyed in 
the seed, and which, but for you, would 
have produced the happiness of negroes 
—your own happiness! Ah, hasten, 
Europeans! seize the instant, or: the 
return of barbarity will remove the 
noble epoch ; posterity will snatch the 
glory from you. Refer uot the happi- 
ness of future times to miserable eal- 
culations, but act. Surround the front 
of your age with the diadem of bene- 
ficence, which shall assure to it an em- 
pire over every memorable revolution, 
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consecrated in the Temple of Time! 
Break down the walls of brass which 
prejudice has reared. Sweep it from 
your sight. It conceals men—it con- 
ceals brethren from you. But there is 
hope and redemption for this much per- 
secuted and degraded race. For Vol- 
taire has justly said— 


*¢ L’ injustice a la fin produit I’ inde- 
pendance.”” 

John Godfrey Herdor, in his ‘* Philo- 
sophy of History,” observes, ‘‘ For 
each genus, Nature has done enough, 
and to each has given its proper pro- 
geny. The ape, she has divided into as 
many species and varieties as possible, 
and extended these as far as she could: 
but thou, O man, honour thyself: nei- 
ther the pongo,* nor the gibbon is thy 
brother: the American and the negro 
are: these thou shouldst not oppress, or 
murder, or steal, for they are men like 
thee ; with the ape thou canst not enter 
into fraternity.’’ And again, ‘*‘ What 
right have you, monsters! even to ap- 
proach the country of these unfortunates, 
much less to tear them from it by stealth, 
fraud, and cruelty? For ages this quar- 
ter of the globe has been theirs, and 
they belong to it; their forefathers pur- 
chased it at a dear rate, at the price of 
the negro form and complexion. In 
fashioning them, the African sun has 
adopted them as its children, and im- 
pressed on them its own seal: wherever 
you convey them, this brands you as 
robbers, as stealers of men.’’ Nature 
having made all men equa], no man can 
be the property of another. Volney 
has said, ‘* Because one man, for ex- 
ample, was stronger than another, this 
inequality, the result of accident, was 
taken for the law of nature; and be- 
cause the life of the weak was in his 

wer, and he did not take it from him, 
Sieicqens over his person the absurd 
right of property, and individual slavery 
prepared the way for the slavery of 
nations. Equality and liberty, are two 
essential attributes of men, two Jaws of 
the Divinity, not less essential and im- 
mutable, than the physical properties of 
inanimate nature. 

P. T. W. 





THE DIORAMA, A NEW 
EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sir—The ‘following short account of 
the Diorama, an exhibition about to be 





* A name given by Buffon to the 
orang-outang. _. 
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opened in a few days, in the Regent’s 
Park, may possibly not be totally unac- 
ceptable to some of your readers, if al- 
lowed to occupy @ portion of your cheap, 
but instructive miscellany. 

A. B. W.* 


M. M. Bouton and Daguerre, two 
French artists of considerable talent, 
have by their united efforts, recently 
succeeded in producing a novel and 
pleasing proof of the diversity of pur- 
poses to which oil painting may be 
applied. The name given to their in- 
vention, or rather improvement, is The 
Diorama, which is on a principle some- 
what similar to the Panoramas, which 
we already possess; indeed, it may 
reasonably be asserted, that had it not 
been for these, the former would in all 
probability never have existed. 

Their respective differences are these: 
The painter of a Panorama, transports 
the spectator into a beautiful country, 
or a celebrated city, and places him in 
an elevated situation, whence his sight 
Over an extensive prospect is bounded 
but by the horizon. The painter of a 
Diorama, exhibits before him the in- 
terior of a large edifice, or a picturesque 
view of some delightful valley; here 
the visitor is confined to one and the 
same Scene, whereas in a Panorama, he 
can change bis position, and inspect the 
view from different points, it being, as 
the name imports, a general view. 

The Diorama, derived from the same 
language, signifies éwo views, and lite- 
rally consists of two distinct pictures, 
delineating different objects, which the 
artists have had the felicity to vary in 
the execution. As to the rest, the allu- 
sive arrangement is nearly the same in 
both: the Panorama being depicted 
on a circular canvass, and the central 
space being allotted for the spectators, 
the entrance must of necessity be from 
beneath, otherwise, by making the way 
of ingress through the picture, living 
persons would be brought into imme- 
diate contrast with those represented, 
and thus the visual deception, in a great 
measure, destroyed. A person who has 
visited one of these exhibitions, must 
have observed that the passage leading 
immediately to it, is nearly in a state of 
darkness, and that, further to increase 
the allusion, a transparent blind sus- 
pended over the Arena, and throwing it 
into partial obscurity, tends to give full 
effect to the intensity of light admitted 
from above upon the picture. 


* We give this letter wholly on the 
authority of our Correspondent.—Ep. 
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To the Diorama, we ascénd a stair- 
case lighted but by a solitary lamp, and 
enter a circular saloon, tastefully deco- 
rated, and fitted up with boxes and a 
pit. The ceiling of this saloon is formed 
by a charmingly painted transparency, 
through which the light is admiited.— 
Before the spectators is a window, 
through which is seen the-interior of a 
church, (that in the present exhibition, 
is Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral) ; presently, the room with all its 
appurtenances and appendages, moves 
round by means of a pivot, and on stop- 
ping, presents to view another window, 
and the Valley of Sarnen, inthe canton 
of Underwald, one of the most delight- 
ful spots in Switzerland. The space 
between the saloon and each of the two 
pictures, is occupied on either side by a 
partition, forming a kind of avenue, pro- 
portioned in width to the size of the 
picture; without such a precaution, the 
eye of the spectator being thirty or forty 
feet distant from the canvass, would by 
any thing intervening, be estranged 
from the object. ‘These views, which 
are 80 feet in length, and 45 feet in 
height, do not receive the light only 
from the roof as Panoramas, but also 
from the sides. Whilst inspecting Tri- 
nity Chapel, an astonishment is created 
which it is difficult to express: a person 
may almost imagine that he sees the 
edifice itself standing before him, so 
true to nature are the effects of the light 
which -gleams amongst its massive 
arches, and such consummate skill has 
M. Bouton, the artist, displayed in the 
perspective. 

The View of Sarnen, presents a 
greater variety of objects. It first re- 
presents a beautifully fine day, with the 
sun shedding his divined rays in a pecu- 
liarly picturesque manner on the objects 
around; to this succeeds a violent 
storm of snow which obscures the sky, 
makes the day appear gloomy, and 
deprives the lake, mountains, &c. of 
their fascinating appearance ; but the 
snow presently ceases, the sun breaks 
forth with his original splendour, and 
the landscape is restored to all its pris- 
tine loveliness. 

The Diorama having met with asto- 
nishing success in the French capital, 
has induced an English gertleman to 
enter into a permanent contract with 


the Parisian proprietors. The views’. 


being there changed every six months, 
the old ones are to be sent to London, 
and exhibited to the lovers and patrons 
of art in the British metropolis. 
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THE STRATHSPEY OF THE 
MARCHIONESS OF HUNTLEY. 
O’ a’ the rants, o’ a’ the reels, 
That please the heart or pain the heels, 
An’ soak the sweat frae cheerfu’ chiels, 
There's nane like Lady Huntley. 


Aboon them a’ it bears the charm, 

Wi’ raptures rare to work us warm, 

When roseit rubs frae thrillin’ thairm, 
The reel o’ Lady Huntley. 


This night to hand auld Yule we meet, 
While cheerfu’ cogs our weasands 
weet, 

Baith heel and hoch sal sweel in sweat, 
Wi’ dancin’ Lady Huntley. 

Sae glaiket fashion gang to France, 

Wi’ monkey-mensed Munseer to prance, 

While we at hame delighted danee 
The reel o’ Lady Huntley. 


We’re nane o° form or fashion’s fules, 

Wha stint their mirth to stated rules, 

But hearty hame oure social souls, 
We'll loup to Lady Huntley. 


The German waltz and French qua- 
drille, 
W’ a’ their scientific squeel, 
Can never heat the heart and heel 
Like lively Lady Huntley. 


Lat fiddler lads strike up the tune, 

An’ lat us scour our Sunda’ shune, 

Hech ! I cud drive a dizen dune 
Wi’ dancin’ Lady Huntley. 


Loup lads and lasses ilka ane, 

OQ! fear na shin or shank to sprain, 

Come, gie’s the hearty Come again, 
The reel o’ Lady Huntley. 


Ay heaven sal hae our warmest thanks, 
Gin a’ the folk by Bogie’s * banks, 
Hae got guid shune and scuple shanks, 

To loup to Lady Huntley. 

Dancine Davie. 

* A small river that runs by the vil- 
lage of Huntley, in Strathbogie, Aber- 
deenshire. 





HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

In a former Number of the Mirror 
you gave a wood-cut of what is called 
a view of Hogarth’s House, in Lei- 
cester-fields. The print is rather a 
view of Sabloniere’s Hotel; for the 
house in which Hogarth resided for 
many years, and in which his widow 
resided after his death, was only half 
the premises exhibited in this view, 
and the northern part thereof. It was 
a plain brick house, and had a brass 
plate with his name on the door; the 
other half of the premises, towards 
the South, were apparently larger then 
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Hogarth’s house. It was inhabited 
many years by Mrs. Mary Grove, a 
maiden lady, and her brother, Samuel 
Grove, who was a long time clerk to 
Judge Clive. I remember Hogarth 
taking his walk in an evening within 
the square, ina scarlet rocquelaure, and 
his hat cocked and stuck on one side, 
much in the manner of the Great Fre- 
derick of Prussia, VERITAS. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Aug. 16, 1623. 
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THE ECHO. 
(Translated from the Dutch of Karel 
Van Velden-Woud.) 

BY MY UNCLE ZACHARIAH. 

Weep, O! ye lovers weep! The 
fairest flower of the vale blooms no 
more! Annette is laid in her cold 
grave by the hand of death, and the 
lilies and the roses, which were her 
pride and care daring her life, grow 
now upon the hillock which covers her 
remains, transplanted, from her little 
garden, by her sorrowing friends. 

Annette was an orphan; in giving 
birth to this lovely maiden her mother 
died, and her distracted father, placing 
his infant daughter in his old, weeping 
mother’s arms, with bitter tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, he quitted his humble 
cot, never more to returu—he died in 
the service of his country ! 

Annette had attained the age of fifteen, 
and was the delight and consolation of 
the declining years of her grandmother. 
Youth and beauty had bestowed ‘all 
their charms upon her. All the young 
men of the village were deeply in love 
with her; but she remained unmoved 
by their sighs or protestations; she 
pitied them, and candidly and gener- 
ously confessed she could not love. No 
one can imagine how much these un- 
fortunate lovers suffered, every zephyr 
bore in sighs her beloved name. It 
was in vain they carved in rude letters 
** Annette’? on every tree. Annette 
saw it, she sighed, and said, ‘* Alas! 

oor trees, "tis pity you should be dis- 
gured because I am handsome—why 
should they make you suffer for me!” 

Every father and mother would have 
been rejoiced to have had the fair An- 
nette for a daughter-in-law, every son 
would have been blessed in calling her 
his wife, but she appeared inexorable. 
“I am too young,” replied Annette, 
to all their solicitations to marry, ** and 
moreover I cannot quit my dear grand- 
mother and grandfather, who have nou- 


rished and instructed me, and helped 
me when I was helpless; if you really 
love me, you will not wish me to prove 
ungrateful !’? She passed not her hours 
in idleness or inactivity, engaged either 
in the cot or the garden, or with her 
aged relatives, on whom she bestowed 
the most affectionate care and attention, 
time hung not heavily or unemployed 
upon her hands. The blind God, who 
likes not to be repulsed, became en- 
raged at Annette’s obstinate resistance, 
and—what can love not do? 


Ata festival celebrated in Annette’s 
native village, to which all the youths 
and pretty lasses of the neighbouring 
villages were invited, came the young 
and sprightly Adrian. He had scarcely 
seen eighteen summers ; his dark hazel 
eyes sparkled with youthful pleasure, 
his curling locks of the same hue fell 
gracefully over his shoulders, and his 
elegant figure seemed to have been 
formed for the airy movements of the 
fantastic dance, and, although he was 
so young, his language was so sweet, 
so pretty, and so winning; his manners 
so mild that many fair maidens sighed 
in secret for Adrian. The unyielding 
Annette even was soon aware of his in- 
fluence, and whenever the handsome 
Adrian touched her hand in the enliven- 
ing dance, a glowing blush appeared 
upon her cheek, and her little heart beat 
quicker than the music; in short, she 
felt a pleasure which was a stranger to 
her till Adrian’s arrival. At the con- 
clusion of the festival, which lasted 
three happy days, Adrian presented 
himself before the ancient and respect- 
able relations of Annette, who joyfully 
agreed to so advantageous a match, 
for Adrian's father was the richest man 
in his village, the youth was his fa- 
vorite and only son, ** but,” added the 
old people, “ it depends wholly upon 
Annette.”” With inexpressible delight 
he sought the fair peasant, nor was 
she deaf to his winning eloquence— 
they loved mutually, and they were 
happy. In two months she promised 
him her hand, if he could gain his fa- 
ther’s approbation. “ O! beloved 
Annette!” exclaimed the enraptured 
Adrian, ** thou hast indeed rendered 
me happy, and my love and gratitude 
shall be unbounded ; of my father’s re- 
fusal there is no fear—he cannot—he 
must not refuse; he loves me too well 
to render me unhappy. ‘To-morrow, 
my love, I will take my departure, and 
in four days-return and claim my sweet 
Annette’s promised hand!’’ The mor- 
row came, but Adrian could not quit 
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his dear Annette; his village was far 
distant from hers, and he should not 
see her for four days. He spent the 
day in irresolution, but in the evening 
he determined to set out. He takes 
his leave of the old people, and ‘he has 
now passed the threshold: Annette 
follows, and hangs tenderly upon him, 
while tears fill her lovely eyes and be- 
dew her pale cheeks. ‘* Farewell, 
Adrian, farewell,” she can say no more, 
for tears prevent her utterance, and 
her heart is nearly breaking. He em- 
braces her tenderly, and imprints a 
parting kiss upon her rosy lips—he has 
quitted her—she wipes away the big 
tears which dim her eyes, and she be- 
_ holds her beloved Adrian turn round 
and kiss his hand to her; she returns 
the sign, and—he is lost in a dark 
green thicket. She keeps her eyes 
fixed upon the thicket, hoping yet once 
—but once more—to see him, and the 
uncertain shadows formed by the moon- 
light alternately raise and depress her 
hopes. She seated herself upon a 
green bank, and watched the rays of 
the moon playing in the mimic waves 
of the river which ran by the cot. 
Adrian pursued his way, thinking on 
his Annette and the pleasure of his re- 
turn, when there appeared a sudden 
change in the air ; the moon was soon 
obscured, the rain fell in large drops, 
and the distant murmoring and gather- 
ing of dark clouds foretold a thunder- 
storm; the forked lightning played 
terrifically around him, his garments 
were soon drenched in rain, and his 
searching eye sought in vain for a 
shelter, and, moreover, he had, in the 
darkness and confusion of the warring 
elements, lost his way. “Alas!” ex- 
claimed Adrian, “if I had departed 
this morning, I should have had day- 
light to direct me in this unknown way ; 
but now I am not a whit the better for 
my haste, and I must remain in this 
lonely place till day-break.”” He pur- 
sued his route, unconscious where it 
would lead him, and the rain continued 
to pour down in torrents. ‘‘ Ah, un- 
happy Adrian!’ exclaimed he aloud. 
“ Adrian! Adrian!’ repeated a loud 
voice, which appeared not very dis- 
tant. ‘* Tie doubtless a friend sent 
by my Annette. He called me by my 
name, and he seeks me,” and immedi- 


ately he called out, ‘‘ Holloa, friend! 
Come this way—come this way!’’- 


‘¢ Come this way—this way !’” repeat- 
ed still louder the same voice. 

Ah, woe is me! ‘tis the deluding 
voice of an echo, and the hapless Adri- 
an listens to it with renewed hope, and 
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runs forward to meet a supposed friend. 
The beloved and handsome Adrian— 
the favoured and happy lover of the 
beautiful Annette—finds a watery 
grave! No friendly hand was near to 
aid the struggling Adrian; in vain he 
combatted against the rushing torrent, 
swelled by the heavy rain; and the 
echo, as’ he faintly, dying, sinking 
called for help, still mocked him with 
repeating ‘‘ Help!” 

The fourth morning appeared, blush- 
ing and breathing a thousand sweets. 
Annette welcomed, with smiles, the 
rising sun, and quitted her neat little 
chamber to wander upon the banks of 
the river. She observes something 
floating in the water—with anxious 
looks she gazes upon it—alas ! ’tis her 
lover’s body! She utters a piercing 
shriek—her head swims—she falls— 
she dies for Adrian ! 

Lucy Witiiags. 


HORSE RACING. 

Horse racing was not unknown among 
the nations of antiquity, nor unpractised 
by them in Britain. Fitzstephen, who 
wrote in the days of Henry the Second, 
mentions the delight the citizens of 
London took in the diversion, not from 
a spirit of gaming, but from superior 
skill in horsemanship. In Elizabeth's 
reign racing was carried on with such 
excess, that it injured the fortunes of 
many of the nobles, In James the First’s 
time, the most celebrated courses were 
Croydon, in the south, and Gately, in 
Yorkshire. They were called Bell 
courses, the prizes being a little golden 
bell, and hence, probably, is derived 
the saying of bearing the bell. In the 
reign of Charles the First, races were 
held in Hyde Park: Charles the Se- 
cond was immoderately fond of this 
diversion, and Newmarket became the 
principal course after the restoration ; 
the King attended in person, entered 
horses in his own name, established a 
house there for his own accommoda- 
tion, and gave, instead of bells, a cup of 
the value of 100 guineas, with the ex- 
ploits and pedigree of the winning horse 
engraven thereon. Newmarket, York, 
and Doncaster are now the most cele- 
brated courses. 








A MERCENARY BEAUTY. 
Tom cries (enchanted with her face), 
“ Dear creature, what a bird of 


ace !”” , 

“True, Tom,” says Charles, “ and I 
can say, 
Dear creature, she’s a bird of prey !’” 


eee) 
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The Portland Sase. 


Or the forty or fifty thousand persons 
who annually visit the British Museum, 
we suspect there are few who suffi- 
ciently notice that splendid monument 
of ancient art, the Barberini or Port- 
land Vase, or are, at least, aware of 
the service it has been in advancing an 
important branch of art—the manufac- 
ture of porcelain in this country. 

The Portland Vase, which stands in 
the centre of the ante-room on the top 
of the stair-case in the British Muse- + 
um, leading to the twelfth room, which 
contains the collection of Sir William 
Hamilton, was for more than two cen- 
turies the principal ornament of the 
Barberini Palace. It was purchased 
from Sir William Hamilton, about 30 
years ago, by the Duchess of Portland, 
for a thousand guineas; since which 
period it has been generally known by 
the name of the Portland Vase. It was 
found about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, two miles and a half from 
Rome, in the road leading to Fras- 
cati. Atthe time of its discovery, it 
was inclosed in a marble sarcophagus, 
within a sepulchral chamber, under the 
mount called, Monte del Grano. ‘This 
superb specimen of Greek art, was pa- 
triotically deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, in 1810, by his Grace the Duke 





of Portland, upon condition, that i¢ 
should always be open to the inspection 
of artists and of the public in general. 

The material of which the Vase is 
formed, is glass ; the figures, which are 
executed in relief, are of a beautiful 
opaque white; and the ground, which 
is in. perfect harmony with the figures, 
is of a dark transparent blue. The 
height of the Vase is ten inches, and 
the diameter six. In its make it is not 
quite perpendicular : a misfortune which 
doubtless befel it in cooling from the 
‘hands of the glass-blower. The mate- 
rials were too precious to allow of its 
being laid aside for that reason; or 
perhaps the art had not arrived at such 
adegree of perfeetion as to allow of 
extreme nicety. The figures are of 
most exquisite workmanship, in Bas- 
relief. Mr. Wedgewood was of opi- 
nion, from many circumstances, that the 
figures have been made by cutting 
away the external crust of white opaque 
glass. in the manner the finest cameos 
have been produced, and that it must 
have been the labour of a great many 
years. : 

There have been many opinions and 
conjectures concerning the figures on 
this celebrated Vase, as well as to the 
period when it was made. - Some anti- 
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quaries have placed its production 
many centuries before the Christian 
Era ; as sculpture was said to be on 
the decline in the time of Alexander 
the Great. Mr. Wedgewood, who 
made several beautiful copies of this 
wonderful production of art, has well 
observed that it does not seem proha- 
ble that the Portland Vase was pur- 
posely made for the ashes of any parti- 
cular deceased ; because many years 
must have been necessary to execute 
it. “ Hence,” says Dr. Darwin, who 
has written largely on the subject, ‘it 
may be concluded that the subject of 
its embellishments is not private histo- 
ry, but of a general nature. The sub- 
ject (continues thé learned doctor) ap- 
pears to me to be well-chosen, and the 
story to be finely told, and that it re- 
presents what in ancient times engaged 
the attention of philosophers, poets, 
and heroes; Imean a part of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

‘© These mysteries were invented in 
Egypt, and afterwards transferred to 
Greece, and flourished more particular- 
ly at Athens, which was at the same 
time the seat of the Fine Arts. They 
consisted of scenical exhibitions, repre- 
senting and inculcating the expectation 
of a fature life after death, and on this 
account were encouraged by the go- 
vernment, insomuch that the Athenian 
laws punished a discovery of their se- 
crets with death. 

The use of the Vase was certainly 
sepulchral, and the sculptures may be 
believed to be symbolical of Death on 
one side of the Vase, and of Immortality 
on the other. The sculpture on the 
bottom of the Vase is emblematic of 
silence. 

Our Engraving, which is at once 
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arm, resting on a stone, supports her 
as she sinks, while the other hand is 
raised and thrown over her drooping 
head, in some measure sustaining it, 
and-gives with great art the idea of 
fainting lassitude. On the right of her 
sits a man, and on the left a woman, 
both supporting themselves on their 
arms, as people are liable to do when 
they are thinking intensely. They 
have their backs to the dying fi- 
gure, yet with their faces turned to- 
wards her, as-if seriously contemplat- 
ing her situation, but without stretching 
out their hands to assist her. 

“This central figure, then, appears 
to me to be an hieroglyphic, or Eleu- 
sinian emblem of Mortal Life, that is, 
the lethum, or death, mentioned by 
Virgil amongst the terrible things ex- 
hibited at the beginning of the inyste- 
ries. The inverted torch shows the 
figure to be emblematic: if it had been 
designed to represent a real person in 
the act of dying, there had been no ne- 
cessity for the expiring torch, as the 
dying figure alone would have been 
sufficiently intelligible ;—it would have 
been as absurd as to have put an invert- 
ed torch into the hand ofa real person 
at the time of his expiring. Besides, 
if this figure had represented a real dy- 
ing person, would not the other figures, 
or one of them at least, have stretched 
out a hand to support her, to have 
eased her fal! among loose stones, or 
to have smoothed her pillow? These 
circumstances evince that the figure is 
an emblem, and, therefore, could not be 
a representation of the private history 
of any particular family or event. 

* The man and woman, on each side 
of the dying figure, must be considered 
as emblems, both from their similarity 


spirited and correct, represents the® of situation and dress to the middle fi- 


principal group on the Vase, and is 
thus described by Dr. Darwin :— 
“Three figures of exquisite work- 
manship are placed by the side of a 
ruined column, whose capital is fallen 
off, and lies at their feet with other dis- 
jointed stones ; they sit on loose piles of 
stone beneath a tree, which has not the 
leaves of an evergreen of this climate, 
but may be supposed to be an elm, 
which Virgil places near the entrance 
of the infernal regions, and adds, that a 
dream was believed to dwell under 
every leaf of it. Ain. vi. 1.251. In 


the midst of this groupe, reclines a fe- 
male figure in a dying attitude, in 
which extreme languor is beautifully 
represented : in her hand is an invert- 
ed torch, .an ancient emblem of extin- 
guished life; the elbow of the same 





gure, and their being grouped along 
with it. These, I think, are hierogly- 
phic or Eleusinian emblems of Human 
Kind, with the backs towards the dying 
figure of Mortal Life, unwilling to as- 
sociate with her, yet turning their seri- 
ous and attentive countenances, curious 
indeed to behold, yet sorry to contem- 
plate their latter end.” 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE LAST MAN. 
‘WRITTEN BY T. CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF 
THE ‘‘ PLEASURES OF HOPE.” 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The sun himself must die, 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its Immortality ! 
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I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the guif of Time! 

I saw the last of human mould, 

That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime! 


The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
The Earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 
Some had expir’d in fight,—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 
In plague and famine some ! 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb! 


Yet, prophet like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the 
wood 
As if a storm pass’d by, 
Saying, we are twins in death, proud 


Sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 
*Tis mercy bids thee go. 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 
That shall no longer flow. 


What though beneath thee man put 
forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and 
earth, 
The vassals of his wills;— 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day: 
For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Heal’d not a passion or a pang 
Entail’d on human hearts. 


Go, let oblivion’s curtaia fall 
Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretch’d in disease’s shapes abhorr’d, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 
Like grass beneath the scythe. 


Ev'n I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 
Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my 


pa 
The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost ! 


This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark! 

No! it shall live again. and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recall'd to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory,<» 
And took the sting from Death! 


Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod, 
The dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God! 


THE COCKNEY’S JOURNAL. 
THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 
Extracted from the Journal of Simon 
Swandown, 

Monpay, Sept. 1. 9 a.m.—Took 
down from back attic my legacy gun, 
so called because it became mine under 
the will of Sir Diggory Drysalt, m 
maternal uncle. Used by him with 
tremendous effect, when a grenadier in 
Colonel! Birch’s first Loyal London, in 
the battles of Shad Thames and Prim- 
rose Hill, Thought it prudent to as- 
certain the death of this Gunpowder 
Percy; drew out the ramrod and 
thrust itdown the barPel; felt a soft 
substance at bottom, and trembled ; 
screwed up my courage and the soft 
substance, and found the latter to be a 
doll’s pincushion, probably pushed in 
by little Sally. Borrowed Bob’s duster 
and Molly’s scowering-paper, and rub- 
bed off the rust. Looked about for a 
game-bag, and luckily alighted upon 
my uncie’s havresack, in which I more- 
over found seventeen old cartridges. 
Put on my shooting-dress, viz.—my 
white hat, my stone-blue coat and black 
velvet collar, my white Marcella waist- 
coat, my India dimity under‘ditto, my 
nankeen trowsers, and my ditto gaiters, 
not forgetting my military boots and 
brass spurs. Jammed down ramrod 
till it rang again, to the great terror of 
Mrs. Swandown, of whom I took leave 
singing— 

* Adieu, adieu, my only life, 

My honour calls me from thee.” 
Set off, in high spirits, to meet Jack 
Juniper, Kit Cursitor, and Tom Tif- 
fany, by appointment, at half-past nine, 
at the Cumberland Arms, opposite St. 
Luke’s Hospital, in the City Road. 
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10 a. m.--Marched up the City Road 
singing — 

‘* By dawn to the downs we repair.” 
Halted to rest ourselves upon the 
bridge on the Regent’s Canal. Look- 
ed over the parapet and pointed our 
guns downward to nab the sea-gulls as 
they came through the arch. Saw 
something red steal out: took it for a 
pheasant, and cocked: proved to be a 
bargeman’s cap: grounded arms again, 
and saw him steer his vessel into a sort 
of water pound. Asked baker’s boy 
about it: boy said it was in the lock, 
and the bank on the other side was the 
key. Threatened to shoot him if he 
gave me any more of his sauce. Kept 
an eye on barge, and saw it begin to 
sink. Wondered at the coolness of the 
Father Red-cap, who walked from stem 
to stern, smoking his pipe as if nothing 
was the matter. Kit Cursitor said they 
had scuttled it on purpose to chouse the 
underwriters, and that he had known 
the Captain of a Dutch schooner hang- 
ed for similar practices. 

11 a.m.—Scrambled over a five- 
barred gate to join my companions, 
who had made a short cut for Hol- 
loway : obstructed by a dry ditch ; took 
a run to leap it; forgot my spurs, 
which caught in each other and sent me 
on my hands and kneés on the opposite 
side of the gap. Piece went offin my 
fall, and killed a duck. Crammed the 
defunct into my havresack, and came 
up with my cromies close to the turn- 
pike. They took the pathway, but I 
followed the Bedford coach through 
the gate. Stopped by gate-keeper, 
who demanded three half-pence: would 
not pay, and referred itto Lawyer Kit, 
who gave itin favour of gate-keeper, 
pointing to the board upon which rate 
of tolls was printed, viz. “‘ For every 
horse, mule, or ass, three half-pence.”” 
Tossed down the coppers and walked 
on. Halted at corner of Duval’s Lane : 
drove of geese: called a council of 
war: Jack Juniper offered the driver 
two shillings to let him fire among the 
flock: bargain made: Jack let fly, and 
missed: geese set up a general hiss, 
and Kit advised us to discontinue the 
action. 

2 p. u.—Arrived at Holywell Mount: 
read printed notice, ‘* It is lawful to 
shoot rubbish here :”’ took the hint, 
fired, and blew Jerry Bentham off a 
book-stall. 

8. p. M.—Dinner at the Adam and 
Eve, Camden Town. Pigeon-pie at 
top, and lamb-chops at bottom. Tom 
Tiffany in the chair, and I deputy. 
Asked Tom for a piece of the pie: 
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carving-knife slipped, and in went his 
fist through the top crust, penetrated 
the pigeon, and stuck in the beefsteak 
sod at the base. ‘* Now your hand's 
in,” said Jack Juniper, “ I'll thank 
you for some of that pie.” Tom 
wiped the gravy from his wristband, 
and did not seem to relish the joke, but 
all the rest of us laughed ready to kill 
ourselves. . 


4 p.m.—Eyed Deputy Firkin’s ap- 
ple-tree thathung over the New River : 
felt very desirous of bringing down a 
leash of pippins, but saw a little man in 
black on the watch. Jack Juniper shut 
both his eyes and pulled his trigger : 
down dropt the man: all took to our 
heels, with our heads full of the new 
drop. At length says Lawyer Kit, 
**Let’s go back and get him an apo- 
thecary ; if he dies after that, it will be 
only felo de se.”” Back we stole, in 
sad tribulation, and found to our great 
relief that Jack had shot a scarecrow. 
Tom changed trowsers with the de- 
ceased, his own being alittle the worse 
for wear. 


5 p..—Climbed up an Islington 
coach: took a seat upon the box, and 
put my fire arms between my legs, and 
my bag in the boot. Descended at the 
back of the ’Change, crossed into 
Lombard Street, and, having arrived 
safe and sound in Bush-lane, gave 
Molly the game to dress for supper, 
and walked up stairs to drink a com- 
fortable dish of tea with Mrs. Swan- 
down.—New Monthly Magazine. 





Miscellanics. 


THE POINTER; 
OR, THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 
Behold the pointer! mark his eye ! 
His nose proclaims the game is nigh. 
*Tis there—unknown to all but him— 
*Tis there—nor does he move a limb ; 
Attentive, fix’d, he waits to run 
At the death-fire!—his master’s gun. 
Tis off—’tis heard—the ParTripGE 
flies ! 
He’s stricken—tr falls and dies! 
The well-trained dog secures his prey, 
And bears it to his lord away. 
Uroria. 


EPITAPH ON SIR ISAAC NEW- 
TON. 


hl 





BY MR. POPE. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in 
night: 

God said, ‘** Let Newton be!” and all 

was light. . 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN 
GUIN 


EA. 

After the Marabout had examined 
the body, says Millar inhis Geography, 
and declared the person died a natural 
death, he, with his brethren, took the 
corpse, washed, dried, and thenrubbed 
it with fat from head to foot. After 
this, they stretched it on a mai: in the 
middle of the house. His wives were 
a i round it, and his favorite at the 

ead, as the post of honor. Several 
other women made acircle round them $ 
all these endeavoured to out-roar each 
other, tearing their hair, and scratching 
themselves methodically, like people 
who knew perfectly the part they acted. 
Sometimes they left off, and kept si- 
lent ; at others they ——- the praise 
and great actions of the deceased, and 
then began their lamentations afresh. 
This mock music lasted near two hours, 
when four (lusty negroes entering the 
house, took the body, and tied it on a 
hand-barrow made of branches of trees ; 
then lifting it on their shoulders, they 
carried it through the town, running as 
fast as they could, and reeling from 
time to time as if they had been drunk, 
with a thousand ridiculous gestures, 
very suitable to the exclamations of the 
wives of the deceased, and the other 
women who attended the procession. 
In short, the noise was so great, as 
would have drowned the loudest thun- 
der. 

The parade being over, the body was 
taken from the hand-barrow, and depo- 
sited in its place; after which the 
songs, cries, and extravagancies of the 
women began again. During this the 
Marabout made a grave deep and large 
enough to hold two dead bodies: he 
also stripped and skinned a goat; the 

luck served to make a ragout, of which 
he and the assistants ate; he also 
caused the favourite wife to eat some, 
who had no great,inclination to taste it, 
knowing it was to be herlast. Sheate 
some, however, and during this repast, 
the body of the great goat was divided 
into small pieces, broiled and eaten. 
The lamentations began again; and 


- 


when the Marabout thought it time to Ad 


end the ceremony, he took the favour- 
ite wife by the arms, and delivered her 
to two lusty negroes. These seizing 
her roughly, tied her hands and feet 
behind her and laying her on her back, 
placed a piece of wood on her breast ; 
then holding each other with their 
hands on their shoulders, they stamped 
with their feet on the piece of wood till 
they had brokea the woman's breast. 
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Having half dispatched her, they threw 
her iuto the grave, with the remainder 
of the goat, casting her husband’s body 
over her, and filling up the grave with 
earth and stones. Immediately the cries 
ceasing, a quick silence succeeded, and 
every one retired home with the great- 
est composure and unconcern. 


ORATOR HENLEY. 

Orator Henley, whom Pope designat- 
ed as the 
** Preacher at once and zany of the 

age,” 

was a singular character of the last 
age, who attracted notice by his eccen- 
tric lectures, which were principally 
frequented by the operative classes of 
society, to particular branches of whom 
they were sometimes especially ad- 
dressed. He once collected a great 
number of shoemakers, by announcing 
that he could teach them a speedy ope- 
ration in their business; this was the 
making of shoes by cutting off the tops 
of ready-made boots. 

Henley used every Saturday to print 
an advertisement in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, announcing the subject of his en- 
suing lecture, with a motto before it, 
which was generally a sneer at some 
public transactions of the preceding 
week. Dr. Cohden, one of Geo. Il.’s 
Chaplains, having in 1748 preached a 
sermon at St. James’s from the words, 
“Take away the wicked before the 
King, and his throne shall be establish- 
ed’ in righteousness.” ‘This sermon 
gave great displeasure at Court, and 
the doctor was dismissed from the list 
of Chaplains. The Saturday following, 
Henley’s advertisement contained this 
parody on the text: 


“« Away with the wicked before the 


King, 

Away with the wicked behind him ; 

His throne it will bless 

With righteousness, 
And we shall know where to find him.” 

Henley struck medals which he gave 
as tickets to his subscribers; a star 
risiug to the meridian with this motto, 
summa ; and below, Inveniam 
viam, aut facium. 


CHANCE, THE PARENT OF 
DISCOVERIES. 
(For the Mirror.) 

If we examine many of our most 
celebrated discoveries, works, or ae- 
tions, we shall find chance has frequent- 
ly as great a share in their preduction 
as genius. 
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It was chance that conducted Gali- 
leo into the gardens of Florence, when 
the gardeners were working the pumps, 
and not being able to raise the water 
above the height of thirty feet, asked 
him the cause. The philosopher’s va- 
nity was piqued at not being able to 
return an-answer; and it was that va- 
nity, put in action by so casual a ques- 
tion, that induced him to make it the 
object of his thoughts, until he found 
the solution of the problem by disco- 
vering the weight of the air. 

In the moment when the peaceful 
soul of Newton was employed by no 
business, and agitated by no passion, 
it was chance that led him under an 
apple-tree; loosened some of the fruit 
from the branches, and gave that great 
philosopher the fair idea of his system 
of gravitation. It was also this inci- 
dent which afterwards made him turn 
his thoughts to inquire, whether the 
moon does not gravitate towards the 
earth with the same force that bodies 
tend to its surface? 

If Shakspeare, like his father, had 
continued to be a wool-comber, if he 
had not associated with those that led 
him to become a stealer of deer,* if 
he had not been forced by the severity 
of his prosecutor to abandon his habi- 
tation and come to London ; if he had 
not held horses at the playhouse door, 
and by that means acquired a taste for 
dramatic performances; and, after all, 
if he had not been an indifferent actor, 
he would probably never have been 
the great and immortal Shakspeare, 
whose works we adore ! 

Gustavus Vasa, says the Abbe Ver- 
tot, ‘‘ proceeded in vain through all the 
provinces of Sweden; he wandered 
above a year on the mountains of De- 
lecarlia, but the mountaineers, though 
prepossessed by his good mien, the 
tallness of his stature, and the appa- 
rent strength of his body, were not de- 
termined to join him till the very day 
on which that prince had harangued 
the Delecarlians. Then the old men of 
the country remarked, that the North 
wind had for some time constantly 
blowed : this wind appeared to them a 
certain sign of the protection of Hea- 
ven, and an order to take up arms in 
favour of the hero.” It was, then, the 
North wind that placed the crown of 
Sweden on the head of Gustavus. 





* We trust none of our readers will 
try this experiment of becoming great ; 
for although there have been many 
deer-stealers, there has been but one 
Shakspeare.—EpiTor. 





At the first glance we can searcely 
attribute such great effects to causes 
so distinct and so small in appearance ; 
experience, however, informs us, that 
in the active as well as in the specula- 
tive world, the greatest events are of- 
ten produced by almost imperceptible 
causes, and I therefore readily agree 
with Sir Charles Morgan in his inte- 
resting paper on ‘* Mystification,” (for 
which see the Mirror, page 205) that 
‘nature and chance afford the outlines 
of our brightest inventions ;’’ and that 
‘* we are not te be surprised if they 
should sometimes succeed better than 
art in advancing them towards perfec- 
tion,”’ which may possibly induce some 
ingenious correspondent to favour us 
with a more interesting article, than 
what my means of research will allow, 
UNDER the head of Chance, the Parent 
of Discoveries.* F. R—y. 


Gseful Domestic Hints. 


To make Butter of good quality.— 
The milk should be most carefully 
strained through a fine strainer, so that 
it may be quite free from the dust and 
hairs that fall in the milking. The 
milk in the pans and churn should be 
kept ina coel airy part of the house 
or dairy, quite free from smoke. When 
the butter is gathered off the chura, 
great care should be taken in the 
making to expel the milk, by repeated 
washing with clean cold water: and 
afterwards by frequent pressure of the 
hands—all the watery particles must 
also be expelled; this is a priucipal 
object, for if milk or water be left in it, 
a streng smell and unpleasant taste will 
soon afterwards be the consequence. 
The great fault of Irish butter is exces- 
sive salmess. This has been long com- 
plained of, and but little improvement 
has yet been made. There should 
never be more salt used, than in the 
proportion of one ounce of salt toa 
pound of butter, which is four pounds 
to a firkin—even less than this is suffi- 
cient. The finest salt should be used— 
if coarse, it should be bruised fine. By 
using the proportion of only half an 
ounce of salt, and one-eighth of an 
ounce of saltpetre to each pound of 
butter, it will have the sweetness of 
the Dutch, which is so greatly prized 
in the London market. The precise 











* 'We second the wishes of eur:Cor- 
respondent, and shall feel much ebliged 
by further authentic ications on 
a subject so interesting.— Epitor. 
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proportion of salt used for one making, 
should be used also for the others—for, 
if the inspector fiads.one layer more 
salted than the rest, he must mark it 
with alower character. It is a very 


‘wrong practice to keep a.making of 


butter to the next churning, for the 
urpose of mixing the two churn- 
ngs together; this mode invariably 
produces butter of soft quality, that 
will not harden. Where only one or 
two cows are kept, so that some days 
will intervene between the packing of 
each churning, it is recommended, that 
after the new-made butter is well pack- 
ed in the firkin, it should be covered 
with a clean linen towel, damped with 
pickle. The new firkin should not, as 
is commonly the practice, be either 
steeped or scalded, or any dry salt put 
in it, but the butter when prepared 
should be packed very firmly with the 
hand, in the clean dry cask, and press- 
ed tight to the sides, to prevent air be- 
coming lodged init. Butter should al- 
ways be sent to market while new. 
When kept, it must degenerate in qua- 
lity—and, allowing that an advance 
should take place in the market, the 
rise is seldom equivalent to the decline 
of character. 

Prevention of Fire. —M. Cadet 
Vaux has made some experiments for 
extinguishing tires in chimmies by ren- 
dering the air mephitic. This object 
he obtained by the simple means of 
throwing flour of sulphur on the fire in 
the grate, the mephitic exhalation of 
which extinguished the fire, as it would 
suffocate any living creature. A Ro- 
man nobleman has not only repeated 
this experiment with entire success, 
but, being desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther an ignited body suspended in the 
chimney would be extinguished in the 
same manner, he caused a faggot to be 
suspended in a chimney, nearly at the 
summit, and set on fire; though by its 
situation it was nearly in contact with 
the external air, the flames were in- 
stantaneously extinguished by throwing 
a handful of flour of sulphur on the 
coals below. 

Important Discovery.—Mr. Cook of 
Baskerville House, Birmingham, has 
made an important discovery in the al- 
kalies.—Itis mentioned as rendering all 
sorts of cotton, linens, muslins, &c. (a8 
well as timber itself ) incombustible, by 
immersing them ina solution of pure 
alkali.’ This solution is perfectly clear 
and without any smell, and window- 
curtains and bed-hangings are thus 
rendered perfectly secure from any ace 
eident arising from iire. 
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Che Gatherer, 





“*Lam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”— Wotton. ‘ 


EPITAPH IN THE CHURCH-YARD OF 
GituincnaM, Norroik.—Sacred to 
the memory of Thomas Jackson, Co- 
median, who was engaged December 
21, 1741, to play a comic cast of cha- 
racters in this great Theatre, the 
World, for many of which he was 
prompted by Nature to excel. The 
season beiag ended, his benefit over, 
the charges all paid, and his account 
closed, he made his ezit in the Trage- 
dy of Death, on the 17th of March, 
1791, in full assurance of being called 
once more to rekearsal, where he 
hopes to find his forfeits all cleared, 
his cast of parts bettered, and his st- 
tuation made agreeable, by Him who 
paid the great stock debt, for the love 
he bore to Performers in general. 

The following, on Thomas Huddle- 
stone, is in the same church-yard :— 
Here lies Thomas Huddlestone; 

Reader don’t smile, ; 
But reftectasthis tomb-stone you view, 
That Death who kill'd him in a: very 
short while, — - 
Will huddle a stone upon you !’* 





ImprRoMPTU TO A youNG Lapy, 
PERFORMING IN PRIVATE. 
Whether with graceful dignity of mien, 
We view thee ornament the tragit 
scene, 

While thy soft notes enchain the atten- 
tive ear, 

And feeling hearts refuse not feelings 


tear ; 
Whether in the path of comedy yon 


stray, 
Culling the choicest flowers that grace 
the way, 
Or charm us by thy ever tuneful lay, 
Alike at home, in either one of these, 
You ever captivate, you ever please. 





Tae Baiirrs Ouotrwitrep.—A 
brace of bailiffs followers -had the 
temerity to make a seizure in a house 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, when 
they themselves were seized by a num- 
ber of the sable tribe of ecolliers, who 
conveyed them toa neighbouring coal 
pit, and letthem down; where they 
were forced to remain till about two 
o'clock next morning, when they were 
had up, and each having a glass of gin 
and some gingerbread given them, they 
were again committed to the dreary 
bowels of the earth, where they were 
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eonfined , twenty-four hours. On being 
released they were made to pay a fine 
of six shillings and eightpence each 
for their lodgings, and take an oath 
never to trouble or molest any of the 
Gentlemen of the Pit again. 


On reading .the description of the 
Tomb erected to the memory of the 
Marquis of Angleséy's Leg, at Wa- 
terloo. ; 

He now in England, just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout; review, or play, 
With one foot inthe grave. 

Fortune indulg’d a harmless whim ; 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were. lost on him, 
Who never deigns to run. 


At the bottom of.a. wood belonging 
to W. Tarton, Esq...of Knowlton, in 
Flintshire, isa rillof water which 
empties itself into the river Dee; and 
when.a person strides across it, he is in 
the kingdom of England, the principal- 
ity of Wales, in the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, and the divceses of 
Chester, . Litchfield and Goveatry, in 
the, counties of -Flint and Salop, in 
two townships, and ia the grounds of 
Mr. Furton and_his neighbour. 

. ON AN OLD PIE-woman, 
Here into dust, 
The mouldering crust 
Of old Bell Bachelor's shoven, 
‘She knew well the arts, 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 
And all the skill of the oven. 
When she'd liv’d long enough, 
She made her last puff, 
A puff by her husband ‘much praised. 
Now here she doth lie, 
To make a dirt pie, 
In hopes that her crust may be raised. 


ACHILLEs, AN IRISHMAN. - 
T’other day in the Park cries Teddy to 
P 


‘a 
As Achilles he chanced to espy, 
Do tell me, I pray you, what fellow is 


With his brazen face raised so high ? 
Achilles, my honey.—O'Kellies, cries 
-7e0.. 


'e 
A relation of mine, then, I trow; 
My mother belonged, with ould uncle 


To th’ O'Kellies of Ballinasloe. - 


from his supposed shyness, that the of- 
ficers of his own’ ship declined drinking 
his health at their mess. This was a 
source of mortification to the chaplain, 
a protégée of his lordship’s, who took 
the following ingenious mode of doing 
it: When called upon for a toast, he 
said, ** if you please, gentlemen, I will 
give you the two first words of the 
third Psalm,” which was immediately 
drank. On referring to the book, it 
was discovered that the words were 
** Lord How.” After the glorious first 
of June, the above was: the favourite 
toast throughout the navy. 


*s EPIGRAM. 
Brutus unmoved ‘heard how his Portia 


fell, 
Should Jack's wife die, he would be- 

have as well. 
’ Henry VIl.—Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, anno 1521, cut his hair very short, 
and all the English put themselves into 
the same cut, though the fashion at 
that time was to wear‘ their ‘hair very 
long. 2 ; , 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ” 
Although we never ostentatiously 
boast of our Correspondents, yet, we 





“doubt not our readers will readily per- 
ceive, that in point of originality, the | 


Mirror may ‘compete with any perio- 
dical of the day. For this we are 
indeed largely indebted to our nume- 
rous and valuable Correspondents. 

It is with much pleasure that we now 
inform our readers, that we have been 
favoured with several MS Poems, by 
the Hon. R. Spencer, and the late M. 
G. Lewis, Esq. some of which we shall 
‘give next week, and shall continue the 
publication of them weekly, or as our 
space will permit. . 

We have also had presented to us, 
some unpublished tales, by the late 
Benjamin Thompson, Esq. to whom 
the public is indebted for the best plays 
from the German, that have been intro- 
duced on the Stage. 

F. R-y’s last favour, and that of 


_P. T. W. in our next. 


Carling, Utopia, Jerry, and the other 
friends of “ Pro bono Speculi,” are 
io forgotten. 1 leis 

‘o .our other rrespondents we 
shall reply next week, and trust to 
gratify many of them by the insertion 
of their favours. : 





Long: Howe.—Lord Howe, whilst ' p,,, 


Admiral of the Channel Fleet, was at 
one time so unpopular in the Navy, 


e): by 
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